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WALLS OF THE MIND 


I. L. deFRANCESCO 


Director of Art Education, 
State Teachers College, 


Kutztown, Pennsylvania 


Of all human frailties the most fatal is the 
inability to resist building walls of the mind; 
walls which resist, or altogether prevent, the 
making of unprejudiced judgments. 

Living witnesses of this malady stalk all over 
the land: they are perennial obstructionists, self- 
appointed critics, purists, patriots, vigilantes of 
morality, and others of similar cast. In them- 
selves, these categories may be virtues as well 
as vices, but if indicated between quotation 
marks the meaning attached to them in the pres- 
ent connection should be very clear. 

Devastating conclusion must be reached when 
it is realized that walls of the mind have, 
throughout history, endangered personal growth, 
arrested happiness, impeded freedom, prevented 
intelligent communication and made a mockery 
of democratic living. In fact these walls have 
undermined every significant human activity and 
relationship, and have deferred progress in the 
sciences, in the arts and in human relations. 

The subtle forces that compel individuals to 
build the walls make their appeal in enticing 
guise: history, tradition, religion, taste, popular 
beliefs and other seemingly plausible and gen- 
erally accepted forms of knowledge or behavior. 

The usual defense of the man who says: “I 
don’t know anything about art, but | know what 
| like” is a perfect instance of one who, in all 
honesty should say: “I don’t know anything 
about art, won’t someone help me to understand 
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it?” But, to be honest would amount to admitting 
ignorance. For many, particularly people of cer- 
tain social strata or those who have had a fair 
share of formal education, the admission would 
be a blow to personal pride and social prestige. 
Therefore, they raise mental walls, high and 
strong, impregnable fortresses calculated to keep 
out any thought or action that might disturb the 
status quo, or that holds the germ of the adven- 
turous, or is even slightly new. 

Classic beliefs, including those disproved by 
later scientific discoveries, older beliefs dis- 
proved by time, or primitive religious tenets, are 
marshalled to resist new truths, new discoveries, 
successful experimentation, creative thinking, or 
any approach of original nature. 


Professional people, and educators in particu- 
lar, should be immune to the dread disease but, 
unfortunately, they are not. They too raise walls 
that defer their own ascent to peaks from which 
wider horizons and larger fields might be sur- 
veyed. 

Specifically, in the ranks of art education, 
there are traditionalists who inveigh against 
freedom of expression as being fruitless; but 
without having made honest efforts to teach or 
to work in the milieu of freedom. There are zeal- 
ots who are content to retain the boundaries of 
regional organizations simply because they have 
been so for a long time; but without regard to 
population shifts and density, and without re- 
gard for the effectiveness of geographic subdivi- 
sions that have proved beneficial by kindred or- 
ganizations. There are many who deplore the 
tendency toward the self-contained classroom 
simply because it eliminates a traditional ivory 
tower reserved for art; but they ignore the bene- 
ficent effects and the wider acceptance of art as 
a developmental activity on the part of elemen- 
tary teachers. There are those who still speak of 
fine arts, with the air of the elite; but with studied 
disregard of the fact that the broader interpre- 
tation makes art experience in any form integral 
with all education. There are some who preach 
democracy but have little regard for group 
opinion and group enterprise because they find 
it easier to work alone, without interference; 
they are unmindful that Fascism and Naziism 
were efficient too. 


The National Art Education Association is the 
highest organizational level that the profession 
has been able to evolve. Its future growth, its. 
effectiveness in behalf of all teachers and all 
children, and its ultimate impact on education in 
general rest mainly on breadth of vision, on tol- 
erant point of view, on venturesome spirit, and 
even on self-effacing on the part of its leader- 
ship. 

Walls of the mind divide, retard, indeed, even 
defeat, the highest hopes for an integrated pro- 
fessional organization. 


ART EDUCATION: 


A Frontier For Freedom 


Pre-Convention Workshops 


will begin at 2 o’clock on Monday, April 11. 
There will be four sessions, providing oppor- 
tunity for members to meet in small groups to 
“talk shop,” sharing mutual problems and seek- 
ing solutions. These are the groups, and several 
of them will be subdivided: 


1. Art directors—cities over 200,000 

Art directors—cities of 200,000 and under 
Teacher education 

State directors of art education 


Art in rural areas 


a 


Community art centers 


YOUR THINKING IS NEEDED. If you plan to at- 
tend, and we hope you do, please send a post- 
card SOON to 

HELEN CABOT MILES 

40 Clyde Street, Newtonville 60, Mass., stating 


a. which group you will participate in 


b. what specific problems you would like to 
have discussed 


c. your title and address 
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A FUSION OF THE ARTS 


MARY E. GODFREY, 


Asst. State Supervisor of Art 
Richmond, Virginia 


Each of you can recall some aspect of the 
pioneers of a yester-year and think of a first 
dazzling venture that transformed your art teach- 
ing from a dull empty performance to a program 
of meaningful newness. Here in Virginia we are 
experiencing the dawning of a new frontier. Art 
Festivals or Art Leadership Conferences, you may 
think, offer no frontiers to explore, but our first 
Art Conference was a revealing experience— 
especially since it began with a simple idea— 
that of trying to bring to the public an adventure 
in a synthesis—if | may call it that—of the Arts. 

We were working away in our many art 
nitches in various parts of the State when we con- 
ceived the idea of a conference which would 
invite participants state-wide, not alone of the 
art staffs of public schools and colleges, but per- 
sonnel of all the arts, related, and the people 
who were interested. The Dance, Music and 
Visual Arts, Radio, Television, Dramatics and 
The Motion Picture were combined to blaze the 
way. After much deliberation, we settled on a 
theme, an old one—“The Community and the 
Arts,” and to explain later, we superimposed 
the idea of “The Arts and Communication.” 

When our college officials were approached, 
they accepted the idea wholeheartedly of work- 
ing together, and planning began with the col- 
lege community of Hampton City serving as host. 
They suggested a planning luncheon and in- 
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vited representatives of each division, of the 
music department, the visual arts, the dance, 
the drama, the director of communications, radio 
and TV, the public relations manager, the man- 
ager of finances, the college president, and mem- 
bers from the State Department of Education. 
The bubbles burst and surface ideas began to 
merge. A meeting of minds stimulated and per- 
colated ideas, as each went forth to think and 
create, to explore and invent new ways of re- 
lating art’s meanings. 

First, we realized that there was a common 
purpose in each of the arts as simple as, to com- 
municate an idea; a feeling about a new con- 
cept, an experience, in line, tone, color, mass, 
ad finem. 

Second, that instead of the college commu- 
nity merely serving as host to a conference of 
outsiders, that college students, faculty and 
nearby high school students would be the major 
performers. 

Third, that the community would take part 
and discuss the merits or demerits of education 
for the arts. This was not all—not by a long 
shot. We needed a coordinating agent and this 
was general education. 


The reason for being was double, even triple. 
The time for the Conference was National Art 
Week. Besides, the famous Abingdon Festival 
of the Arts had stimulated favorable response 
in the far southwestern part of the state and 
its smoke still lingered. It seemed natural for 
the far eastern section of the state to want to 
tingle with some of the art excitement and try 
another approach. Each of these areas of the 
arts usually presented, at the close of the school 
year, some culminating phase of work for the 
public to view, so, why not put it altogether 
and make art really come alive! 

Thanks to the ingenious staff of the college, 
the dance group began rehearsals, the choir se- 
lected its numbers, a member of our art staff 
wrote a skit to music which was a take-off on 
the supervisors, and the students of the high 
school interpretative dance group and art depart- 
ment served as choreographers. The Hampton 
Players selected a play that would lend itself 
to the occasion. The school band readied itself 
for between-the-acts performances; the Art De- 
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partment planned an exhibit of work of students 
and faculty. By that time the College Women’s 
Association group in the city, decided to shift its 
annual art exhibition date to coincide with the 
event and planned on Art Mart in town. This 
worked out beautifully. Speakers were contacted, 
discussion groups were arranged and a panel on 
TV was assembled. 

The radio broadcasting center on the campus, 
of one kilocycle or two, (| am not sure) planned 
a broadcast for the people, while the local TV 
station invited a fifteen minute presentation of 
one of the Art Conference highlights. “Public re- 
lations” contacted the campus cameraman, the 
local newspapers and the final date of opening 
fell upon us. Springtime with magnolia blos- 
soms decked the scene, the waterfront ocean 
balmy breezes blew, and we were gently wafted 
off to our first general session. 

The audience gathered, our high school choir 
sang and our first guest speaker gave a dra- 
matic chake-talk-on“‘The-Interrelationships of the 
Arts.” The whole gammet of line, sound, mass, 
color, as each is related to express meaning ,com- 
municated the idea. 


Off to a nearby high school auditorium we 
went, to see a pantomime, a skit done to music, 
in dance. This was cleverly presented with cos- 
tumes, stage setting, props, movement and 
sound without words. At the close, a guest dance 
instructor described how the dance used art ele- 
ments of movement, color, and line to convey 
an idea, to express a mood; to relate a story. 
The audience was entranced and discussion was 
easy. The educators, the people asked for more— 
why can’t we do this in our schools! Where lunch 
was served, each table was decorated with flow- 
ers from the school floriculturist, in colors that 
blended with the dining room setting. 

In the afternoon we viewed two films: One 
was on the music of Yasha Heifetz. The other 
was of visual art, called “Picture in Your Mind” 
by Julian Bryan and in motion picture we saw 
how the camera was an art medium. At five, 
we convened at the campus library for the open- 
ing of the Art Exhibit with its lilting background 
music. With these impressions of the visual arts 
imbedded in our conscious minds we went to 
supper. 


That same evening we met in Ogden Hall. 
The town came out—students and friends joined 
us to see the College Dance Group in numbers 
that ranged from the exotic to the Mamba. A 
guest professional dancer and company joined 
the troupe. They danced to the piano, the spoken 
word, poetry and recorded music. Prior to this, 
a member of the college staff, in her native cos- 
tume of India, gave a short talk on “The Cul- 
tural Aspects of the Dance.” During intermission, 
the Hampton Institute Choir sang and this ended 
our first FULL day of the arts so portrayed that 
there was no doubt of the relatedness found in 
each form of expression. 

Friday morning, we met for devotions, chanted 
to music. The panel on TV “Its Cultural-Educa- 
tional Implications” sounded forth. It was com- 
posed of a leader, our State Supervisor of Art, 
a general educator, a State Department music 
supervisor, a representative from drama, the 
dance and the director of the Television Station, 
WTAR, Norfotk City, plus the-campus instructor 
of radio. 

During the panel, another member of the State 
Department and a campus art student were ap- 
pearing on the local TV channel with selections 
of work from the art exhibition telling of the 
Art Conference in Hampton City. On that after- 
noon, the director of the Division of Instruction 
of the State Department of Education, addressed 
the audience on the “Arts and the Public.” Dis- 
cussion followed, but not for long for we were 
again, off to the local featured radio broadcast 
at Communications Center to hear and see the 
students of the campus present “What We 
Defend.” 

Now we were beginning to see art in all 
phases of communication as never before. We 
toured the campus, Art Department, Audio- 
Visual Aids Center, Dramatics Department, etc. 
All took on greater meaning as we walked and 
talked, looked and listened in communion with 
the elements and principles of purpose. On this 
evening at supper, Mr. J. Saunders Redding of 
the staff, who also writes a column of book re- 
views for a weekly, spoke on “Creative Leader- 
ship in the Colleges,” and on our way to dress 
for the evening three act play, a Theatre-In-The- 
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A REPLY TO 
DR. HORN 


ERNEST ZIEGFELD 


Coordinator of Art Education, 
State Teachers College, 
New Paltz, New York 


The article, “Art and General Education,” by 
Francis H. Horn, President of Pratt Institute, which 
appeared in the December issue of Art Educa- 
tion, has raised a number of challenging ques- 
tions which deserve to be answered. A consider- 
able part of Dr. Horn’s statement was devoted 
to a criticism of ideas which | presented in Art 
in the College Program of General Education.* 
Because some of the issues with which he deals 
are very important ones concerning fundamental 
problems of art education, | have asked permis- 
sion of the editor of Art Education to make a 
reply. Although there are many points in the 
article to which | take exception, there are four 
major areas of disagreement which | should like 
to discuss here. 

The first has to do with the role of the arts 
in a democratic culture and the extent to which 
experience in the arts is indispensable to a real- 
ization of our democratic ideals. In order ade- 
quately to answer Dr. Horn’s criticism, it is neces- 
sary to quote at some length from his article: 

. when he [Ziegfeld] concludes that esthetic experience 
is ‘an indispensable means of achieving a democratic way 
of life,’ he is, | suggest, making claims which would be 
hard to substantiate. By way of corroboration, he quotes 


from Reason and Emotion, by John MacMurray, that ‘The 
supreme condemnation of a civilization is that it is inartistic, 


*Published by Bureau of Publications, Teachers College, Co- 
lumbia University, 1953. 


that is to say, impersonal, inhuman, unreal. The absence 
of art is the ab of spontaniety, of proper humanity.’ | 
suggest that on the contrary, great periods of art have 
flourished when ‘man’s inhumanity to man’ was much in 
‘evidence. 


Dr. Horn then goes on to cite the art of Greece 
in the Fourth and Fifth Centuries before Christ, 
of Egypt and Rome, of the Middle Ages and the 
Renaissance as examples of high cultural 
achievement in non-democratic societies. He says 
further: 


Poetry is perhaps the greatest glory of the Romantic period, 
and much of it was inspired by a yearning for freedom, 
but even here the evidence will scarcely support a direct 
correlation between ‘proper humanity,’ the democratic ideal, 
and artistic accomplishment. In the Colonial period in 
America and the early days of the Republic, we brought 
Georgian architecture to great heights of beauty and utility, 
but in general, the development of democracy in the United 
States has not been accompanied by a comparable develop- 
ment of esthetic achiev t 


In answering this criticism it seems necessary 
to point out that the entire concept of the rela- 
tion of art experience to democratic living is 
based on an exposition of the democratic phi- 
losophy which is presented in the beginning sec- 
tion of my book. It is stated there that “The ideal 
toward which a democratic people strive is that 
condition of interaction in which each individual 
in the full realization of his own potentialities 
thereby makes his greatest contribution to the 
life of the group; and by the processes of inter- 
action his own life is further enriched by the 
greater vitality of the group life to which he has 
contributed.” 

If one is to agree that experience in the arts 
is indispensable to the full realization of the 
democratic ideal, one must first, of course, be 
committed to several ideas out of which this 
concept grows: 


1. That successful democratic living does de- 
pend upon the extent to which each indi- 
vidual is able to realize his own poten- 
tialities. 

2. That successful democratic living further 
depends upon the freest possible com- 
munication of ideas in all mediums of ex- 
pression. 

3. That (as Dr. Horn concedes in his article) 
the fine arts are authentic statements of 
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experience. ‘ 

4. That certain aspects of experience can best 
be expressed through the arts. 

5. That every individual has the capacity, to 
some degree, for such expression. 


Whether these are statements of fact which can 
be scientifically substantiated or whether they 
are articles of faith, they are, | believe, ideas 
which are rather widely subscribed to, and they 
seem to lead inescapably to the conclusion that 
experience in the arts is essential to a full real- 
ization of the democratic way of life. 

One could, of course, question Dr. Horn’s 
strong implication that all of the cultures which 
he cites, with the exception of our own American 
culture, were periods which were distinguished 
by their inhumanity. One can recognize that 
some of these cultures had little in common with 
the democratic way of life as we know it and 
still recognize that each one, in its own way, 
made valuable contributions to freeing the spirit 
of man. Even if one were to agree unqualifiedly 
with his point of view regarding these historic 
cultures, the point which he makes would seem 
to be irrelevant. A parallel case would be to 
refute the statement that vitamins are essential 
to health by pointing out that many unhealthy 
people include vitamins in their diet. Dr. Horn’s 
argument also seems to disregard the changing 
and dynamic character of the arts. They are in- 
deed authentic statements of experience, and the 
arts of the cultures which Dr. Horn cites ex- 
pressed in incomparable form the life experi- 
ences of those cultures. But each culture must 
find its own way of integrating art into its total 
pattern, and this is one of the problems which 
we face today in our efforts to achieve a truly 
democratic way of life. 

Dr. Horn’s second main point of difference has 
to do with the importance of creative activity in 
courses in the arts which are part of a student's 
general education. Dr. Horn limits his discussion 
to the relation between creative activity and ap- 
preciation of great works of art, maintaining 
that deep and sensitive appreciation can be at- 
tained without any practical experience in the 
arts. This is no doubt true but it begs the ques- 
tion as to whether appreciation might not be 
further enhanced by a working experience in the 


arts. As a practicing artist, | firmly believe this 
to be the case. 

Dr. Horn seems furthermore to have ignored 
the fact that an increase in the ability to under- 
stand and appreciate the arts is only one of the 
values which | cited as growing out of creative 
activity: He questions “the conclusion that art 
education without creative activity is ineffective.” 
| submit that one’s judgment in this matter de- 
pends almost entirely upon the purposes which 
one hopes to achieve through education in the 
arts. If the sole purpose is to foster appreciation 
of great masterpieces of art then it might quite 
conceivably be possible to eliminate laboratory 
activities from a general course in the arts. On 
the other hand, if one hopes in such a course to 
help students improve their living by sensitizing 
them to all aspects of their environment and 
helping them to synthesize their own experiences 
in creative form, then such activities are an 
essential part of the course. 

It is interesting to note that in another part of 
his article Dr. Horn states that “Art has long 
been recognized as an essential part of the school 
program in the elementary school . . . It is at this 
level, | believe, at which the greatest effort 
should be made to develop the child’s creative 
abilities in art expression.” One cannot help but 
wonder at what age he would stop these efforts, 
and for what reason. One hesitates to assume 
that Dr. Horn believes such activities to be inap- 
propriate to adult behavior. 

It should also be pointed out that the type of 
course which | proposed in my book would be 
one in which the major art forms are integrated 
and dealt with in relation to each other. The 
proposals for laboratory activities allow the stu- 
dent the widest possible latitude in determining 
which of the arts he will pursue in his laboratory 
work because “it is important that the student 
should be working in a medium which is con- 
genial and from which he can derive a sense 
of accomplishment.” 

This leads to Dr. Horn’s third point of differ- 
ence which has to do with the feasibility of an 
integrated course in the arts. He says “Art is 
important enough to justify a course of its own. 
Likewise, music should not be combined with 
the art course, but should have its own course 
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as a part of the general education program.” In 
another part of his article Dr. Horn makes the 
following statements: 


“In the early years, the opportunities for integrated 
art experiences are many. The higher up the education 


d the con- 
tent of the curriculum becomes. If the child in the elemen- 
tary school has learned by practice to deal with matters 
without such artificial distinctions as he will encounter 


ladder one goes, the more compart 


later, he is more likely to disregard them as he meets them 
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Does Dr. Horn favor these “artificial distinc- 
tions” or is there some other reason why it is im- 
possible or inadvisable to provide college stu- 
dents with the same opportunities for integrated 
art experiences as we provide for elementary 
school children? It is difficult to understand why, 
if we wish our students to integrate their learn- 
ings and to disregard artificial distinctions, we 
should insist on adhering to traditional subject 
matter boundaries thereby perpetuating such ar- 
tificial distinctions. 


Finally it is necessary to say something about 
Dr. Horn’s statements concerning the study of 
contemporary art forms in a general education 
course in the arts. He denies that the contem- 
porary arts are closer to the student's experience 
than the historic arts and that they provide him 
the richest source for revealing his world to him. 
His argument is, in part, as follows: 


| wonder if this is so. What distinguishes great and last- 
ing art, it seems to me, is its presentation of universal values. 
Man’s responses to some of his problems—to those of sorrow 


and death, for e ple, or of freed 


and tyranny—have 
changed little. Otherwise, except for antiquarians, we would 
long ago have ceased to read and ponder Hamlet or Anti- 
gone. | would suggest that the average American student 
finds twentieth-century church Gothic more nearly a part 
of him and his experience than the fantastic edifice Frank 
Lloyd Wright has just designed for a synagogue in New 
Jersey; a Rembrandt more akin to his daily round of activ- 
ities than a Mondrian. 


| would first question Dr. Horn’s statement that 
man’s responses to such problems as sorrow and 
death, freedom and tyranny. have changed 
little. The evidence from the arts alone seems to 
be overwhelming that man’s responses to such 


problems have changed tremendously in the 
course of history and that even in our world 
today there are enormous differences from one 
culture to another, not to speak of the differences 
in individual responses. If all artists since the 
beginning of history had responded in the same 
way to these phenomena the contribution of the 
arts to living would be meager indeed. It is pre- 
cisely because human responses to the problems 
of existence are in a constant state of change 
that the art of every period bears the unmistak- 
able stamp of that period. If Dr. Horn suggests 
that a study of Elizabethan literature is the best 
way to understand the world of today, it would 
seem to be an equally valid suggestion that the 
plays of the Greek dramatists will help us to 
understand the life of the Middle Ages better 
than the works of Chaucer. 


It may be perfectly true that students feel more 
comfortable with Rembrandt and twentieth-cen- 
tury Gothic than with Mondrian and Frank Lloyd 
Wright. This fact can be explained in two ways: 
One may accept Dr. Horn’s implied explanation 
that the contemporary arts are esoteric and have 
little to say to the layman, and that the achieve- 
ments of today’s artists are not worthy of the 
same attention that the great masterpieces of 
history deserve. Or one may believe that today’s 
artists, like the artists of any period, are more 
alive to the world around them than the layman 
and that, rather than being obscure, their work 
is unfamiliar because it is dealing with aspects 
of the students’ world with which they them- 
selves are not yet familiar. 


If we wish to understand the world in which 
we live today we must look to our artists as well 
as to our scientists, and if we have faith in our 
artists as leaders then we are obliged to be 
attentive to what they have to offer us. It is my 
firm conviction that we will not have succeeded 
in our task of education until our students re- 
spond as enthusiastically to the art of their own 
period as they do to the art of the past. Indeed, 
we have only the present to live in. Unless we 
are preparing our students to live fully and 
creatively in the world of today we are not pre- 
paring them to make the vital contribution which 
is necessary for the maintenance of a democratic 
society. 
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WE COULD 
IF WE WOULD 


YOULDON C. HOWELL 


Coordinator of Art Education, 
Pasadena City Schools, 
Pasadena, California 


Members of the N.A.E.A. have recognized for 
many years the professional need for establish- 
ing a strong National Art Education Association. 
Through the sacrificial efforts of many leaders in 
the art field and through the fine cooperation of 
regional groups, initial steps have been taken to 
achieve this most worthy goal. An objective ap- 
praisal will recognize the following facts: 

First and most important of all is the fact that 
the present organization is too far removed from 
the classroom art teacher. Unless the majority of 
the art teachers of America can be organized 
within the N.A.E.A., the organization will never 
be financially strong enough to promote an ef- 
fective national program of art education. Art 
teachers need only study and compare the 
N.A.E.A. with other well-organized groups. The 
American Vocational Association, for example, 
has a well-paid Executive Secretary in Dr. M. D. 
Mobley, with headquarters in Washington, D. C. 
This Association also provides a full-time editor 
for its journal. With a membership of over 35,000 
a dynamic program of vocational education is 
fostered throughout the country; conventions of 
this organization draw attendance of almost 
5,000; agendas and activities are voluminous 
with opportunities for wide participation. The 
N.A.E.A. must broaden its base. The art teachers 
of this Country must be brought into a functional 
relationship with the N.A.E.A. Failure to achieve 
this most vital essential will continue to thwart 
the development of a strong national association. 

The second fact is contingent upon the first. 
Without the “grass roots” foundation, the organ- 
ization can never promote a vital program of 
art education. An organization must be moti- 
vated by significant ideas; ideas are not impor- 
tant unless they have meaning in relation to hu- 
man needs. The art teachers of America believe 


in art. They recognize the importance of creative 
experiences as essential to the growth and de- 
velopment of all human beings. The importance 
of art as a vital form of expression and com- 
munication is well established. More and more 
leaders in education value the contribution of 
the arts to the continuing growth and develop- 
ment of our American Way of Life. 

The art teachers of America accept these basic 
ideas and they want an opportunity to make 
them become more functional for more people. 
All teachers are anxious to become stronger and 
more vital instructors. They want and need op- 
portunities to exchange ideas. It must always be 
remembered that the best thinking of the group 
is more significant than the best thinking of a 
single individual within the group. Ideas which 
come out of dynamic group processes are also 
ones which can readily be related to the needs 
and interests of those comprising the group from 
which the original ideas emerged. 

The program of the National Art Education 
Association must be more closely related to the 
everyday teaching problems of the art instruct- 
or. This can only be assured by the participa- 
tion and cooperation of art teachers throughout 
the Country. Such a project of group thinking on 
vital art problems would provide the essential 
ideas for defining the major concepts which 
could in turn give guidance and direction to a 
national program of art education. 

Let us turn to a third fact. An organization 
can go forward only in terms of its resources at 
hand, not in terms of desirable or idealistic ones 
which it hopes to obtain at some indefinite fu- 
ture time. What are these resources which are 
available and could be used now? Above all 
others should be placed the importance of the 
many thousands of art teachers in the United 
States who have interests and needs which could 
be serviced through an organization which could 
provide for active participation and cooperation. 


Throughout the Country, in metropolitan 
areas, well-organized art departments are func- 
tioning. There are supervisors and department 
chairmen well-qualified to provide leadership. 
Many of the colleges and universities have sig- 
nificant programs in the art field. Strong local 
art groups are doing interesting things for their 
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members. And as a climax to this list of re- 
sources, we would stress the contributions made 
by our large regional art associations. 


The fourth fact has to do with the inter-re- 
lationships of the first three. If the present or- 
ganization is too far removed from the classroom 
teacher, how can we change this situation? If 
the concept of ideas coming from the “grass 
roots” is sound, how can a working organiza- 
tion be perfected to achieve this goal? With the 
major potential resources for the future develop- 
ment of the National Art Education Association 
lying outside its organization, | come now to a 
statement of the fourth fact which is vital to the 
achievement of a strong national art organiza- 
tion. 


The N.A.E.A. would be wise to organize and 
sponsor a project of group thinking and plan- 
ning throughout the Country! To better under- 
stand this idea, let us compare it with some of 
the vital experiences all of us have had while 
attending conferences and conventions. Perhaps 
a speaker has given a dynamic presentation; his 
remarks have aroused interest and questions. 
The audience has been challenged and is ready 
to do something. The chairman proceeds to have 
the audience form what is commonly known as 
“buzz groups,” which are groups small enough 
so that each person can have an opportunity to 
talk and express his or her ideas. This oppor- 
tunity for personal participation helps the indi- 
vidual to identify himself with the ideas and 
problems presented by the speaker. These indi- 
vidual ideas are recorded and summarized and 
are reported back to the chairman. Thus, parti- 
cipation and communication become a “two-way 
street.” 


Perhaps a future organizational chart of the 
N.A.E.A. could incorporate this “buzz group” 
idea. The organization might sponsor through 
the regional groups, local art groups, school art 
departments, and college and university groups 
the formation of small discussion groups 
throughout the Country. The organization of 
these groups by the N.A.E.A. would establish 
lines of communication, so that ideas from all 
groups could be exchanged. Perhaps the Jour- 
nal of the N.A.E.A. could serve the function of 
clearing house. From the wealth of ideas there 


could emerge over a period of years fundamen- 
tal concepts which would provide the N.A.E.A. 
with a stable and sound foundation upon which 
to build. 

After, and not before, the majority of art 
teachers in the United States are actively par- 
ticipating, a concentrated drive should be made 
to increase membership in the N.A.E.A. First, 
the Association must get close to the problems, 
needs and interests of the classroom art teacher. 
The teacher, through first-hand experience, must 
learn the values which accrue from working re- 
lations with an active national group. Once this 
is achieved, the N.A.E.A. will be in a position 
to make an effective membership drive. 


With a greatly increased membership, the 
position of Executive Secretary can be firmly 
established. There will be funds for the improve- 
ment of the Journal, and additional monies will 
be available to make the N.A.E.A. a vital force 
in education. 

The ideas presented in this article have been 
inspired by a recent survey made in California. 
Questionnaires were sent to a selected group of 
art educators for the purpose of getting ideas for 
the improvement of the N.A.E.A. Journal. Sev- 
eral quotes from the returns help to point up 
the validity of the suggestions made in this ar- 
ticle. 

Ida May Anderson, Supervisor of Art Educa- 
tion, Los Angeles City Schools: “It would seem 
desirable to me for the N.A.E.A. to ‘tackle’ spe- 
cific problems and do some nation-wide think- 
ing on them. . . . | feel the need for ideas on 
such topics as: 


1. “Techniques of giving art experiences to a 
total student body. 

2. “Time-saving techniques for teaching art. 

3. “Experiences in selective seeing. 

4. “Local resources in teaching art.” 


Lanita Lane, Art Consultant for Sacramento 
County: “I believe the Journal should be more 
specific. Although the philosophy of art educa- 
tion is important, the Journal would be more 
helpful if it contained articles on specific proces- 
ses, media or ways of working with teachers and 
the public.” 

(Please turn to page 20) 
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CONVENTION NOTES 


Theme: ART EDUCATION—A frontier 
for freedom 


Convention City—Cleveland, Ohio 
Hotel Statler—April 11-16, 1955 


Cleveland Public Square 


This is the story about Cleveland, your conven- 
tion city. 

The Cleveland of today is a big, busy city— 
Ohio’s first and the nation’s seventh. It is noth- 
ing like the spot along Lake Erie and the Cuya- 
hoga River that General Moses Cleveland sur- 
veyed in July, 1796. This spot now is a city of 
more than a million people. 

The Cleveland of today offers all the attrac- 
tions of a great metropolis. The cultural and edu- 
cational institutions, the parks, and the enter- 
tainment facilities of Cleveland are among the 
finest in the world. The beautiful shores of Lake 
Erie, both east and west of the city, offer a great 
variety of attractions. And the entire area sur- 
rounding the great city is one of beauty and 
interest. 

Cleveland’s central location assures a good at- 
tendance for conventions and one which is 
easily accessible to a majority of delegates. Half 
of the population of the United States is within 
a 500-mile radius and overnight rail time of 
the city. Convenient, fast, and modern transpor- 
tation facilities of all kinds are available in and 
out of the city. 

Cleveland’s compact layout is another conven- 


tion advantage. All major hotels, the shopping 
district, transportation points, amusements, Lake 
Erie, and the Public Auditorium are all within 
a few minutes’ walking distance. Any point in 
the city is easily accessible from the downtown 
area. 

At the hub of the city’s business activities is 
the Public Square, a small clearing of land which 
was purchased by the Connecticut Land Company 
in 1795 for $1.76 and which is now a modern 
business and transportation center valued at 
more than $20,000,000.00. Towering over the 
square is Cleveland’s familiar landmark, the 52- 
story Terminal Tower, with an observation room 
on the 42nd floor that affords a splendid view 
of the city. It is the seventh tallest building in 
the world, the other six being in New York. 
Other parts of the Terminal unit are a railroad 
station, a large department store, a modern hotel 
and several shops. 

Building attractions such as this aren’t con- 
fined to the Public Square, however. Many huge 
office and civic buildings dot the Cleveland 
scene and have attracted the attention of the 
whole nation. The Mall, for example, is one of the 
most ambitious undertakings ever attempted. 
This plan of grouping public buildings around a 
spacious seventeen-acre downtown garden spot 
represents an investment of more than $40,- 
000,000.00. The Mall, which overlooks Lake Erie 
and extends into the heart of the business dis- 
trict, is made up of seven great buildings. Amer- 
ica’s best equipped convention plant—the $10,- 
000,000 Public Auditorium; the Federal Building; 
the Public Library; the new Board of Education 
Building; City Hall; Cuyahoga County Court 
House; and the lakefront Municipal Stadium seat- 
ing 83,000 are included in the Mall Develop- 
ment. 

Cleveland also ranks among the nation’s out- 
standing cultural and educational centers. West- 
ern Reserve University, comprising various col- 
leges, is one of Ohio’s oldest and best col- 
legiate institutions. Case Institute of Technology, 
adjoining the campus of Western Reserve, is 
among the country’s top engineering schools. The 
two institutions occupy high ground overlook- 
ing beautiful Wade Park. Other Cleveland col- 
legiate institutions are John Carroll University 
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and Fenn, Ursuline and Notre Dame colleges. 

Gems of the city’s cultural treasures are the 
Cleveland Museum of Art and Severance Hall, 
both located in University Circle overlooking 
Wade Park on Cleveland’s east side. The art 
institution is one of the most beautiful museum 
buildings in America and through its cooperation 
with the city’s schools and colleges has become 
an essential factor in the educational life of 
Cleveland. Severance Hall is the $2,500,000 
home of the Cleveland Symphony Orchestra and 
has done much to carry the story of Cleveland’s 
education and cultural progress to the rest of 
the world. Other famous institutions in Cleveland 
include the Museum of Natural History, the 
Western Reserve Historical Society Museum, Dun- 
ham Tavern, the Public Library, the Health Mu- 
seum, Brookside Zoo, Nela Park University of 
Light, and Cleveland Airport. 


The Cleveland Museum of Art 


In addition to visits to Cleveland’s many noted 
landmarks, there is a great variety of recreation 
and entertainment pleasures in store for the city’s 
guests. Outdoor lovers can get their fill in the 
community's park system, swimming in Lake 
Erie, golf, tennis, American League baseball, 
horse racing, boating and numerous summer 
resorts. 

Cleveland’s show houses present the cream of 
the nation’s theatrical talent. In Playhouse 
Square, with its 12,000 seating capacity, theatres 
not only offer excellent productions, but they also 
are attractions in themselves. 

With Cleveland in an especially fine mood to 
welcome its guests and with the city’s tradition- 


ally kind and friendly spirits as a convention host 
in the offering, visitors attending this conven- 
tion are in for a memorable experience. 


CONVENTION PROGRAM 
Plans for the N.A.E.A. Conference in Cleve- 
land, April 11-16 are moving ahead rather 
rapidly now so that we are able to announce 
some of the features of the program. 
ART EXHIBITS 
Greater Cleveland Schools’ Art Exhibit 
Halle Lounge—Seventh Floor 
Greater Cleveland Teachers’ Art Exhibit 
Higbee Company Lounge—Tenth Floor 
Creative Use of Museum Materials 
Cleveland Museum of Art—Educational Cor- 
ridor 
Special Exhibit 
Cleveland Institute of Art, 11441 Juniper 
Winners of Recent Art Directors’ Exhibits 
(Work of Cleveland Commercial Artists) 
Cleveland Art Directors’ Club. Place to be de- 
cided 
Exhibit—Arts and Crafts 
Karamu House, 2355 East 89 Street 
Exhibit of the Work of the Saturday Morning 
Children’s Classes from the Cleveland Museum 
of Art 
Women’s City Club, Bulkley Building, 1501 
Euclid Ave. 


FESTIVAL OF THE ARTS 


1. The famous A’Cappella Choir from Cleve- 
land Heights High School. This choir toured 
Europe last year with conspicuous suc- 
cess. Included in its itinerary was a con- 
cert in St. Paul’s Cathedral, London. 

2. The all Cleveland High School Orchestra. 
This orchestra is selected from the various 
high schools of Cleveland and has already 
established a splendid reputation. 

3. The well known group of Karamu Dancers. 
This is the oldest organization of danc- 
ing groups in Cleveland, and has received 
national recognition. It will be accom- 
panied by a Choral Group. 

4. Nationality groups of dancers in native 
costume. Several such groups in Cleveland 
have contributed much in maintaining the 
traditions of their forebearers. 
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STUDY OF REQUESTS MADE BY 
CLASSROOM TEACHERS AND 
OTHERS OF THE ART TEACHER IN 
INTERNSHIP SITUATIONS* 


Among the problems we discussed before go- 
ing out to intern was one of acquainting our- 
selves more thoroughly with the work of the art 
teacher. We felt that one way to learn to under- 
stand the nature of the art teachers work was 
to observe requests for help made of her by 
others. In line with this idea plans were made 
by each of us to keep a record of such requests 
in our internship situations. Following are 
samples of our findings: 

School No. 4: The art teacher served on a con- 
sultant basis and in terms of a semi-flexible 
schedule. This school had grades 1-6 and a total 
of 22 teachers. The over-all number of requests 
over a 7-week period was 28. Fourteen of these 
requests dealt with 2-D and the others with 3-D 
art expression. Seven requests indicated “sea- 
sonal ideas”. Nine requests were for demonstra- 
tions, as follows: mixing dry tempera; making 
papier mache; tempera, finger and water color 
painting; use of the side of the crayon, spatter 
paint; and one request was for evaluating post- 
ers which had been made. 

School No. 7: The art teacher served on a con- 
sultant basis in seven schools this being one of 
them. Her schedule was a flexible one. The 
school had grades 1-6 and a total of 21 teachers. 
Over a 7-week period there were over 28 re- 
quests, at least one from each teacher. The range 
included: making of Hallowe’en costumes, signs 
and posters; murals for social studies, literature 
and seasonal ideas; paper sculpture and finger 
paint. Many teachers asked us to come in and do 
anything we wanted with the children in art. 

School No. la: The art teacher was scheduled 
all day with special art classes. This school in- 
cluded grades 1-7 and had over 50 teachers. 
The total number of requests over a 7-week 
period was three. The requests were: “judge 
poetry note-books” by an English teacher, “color 
PTA announcements” by PTA committee, and “co- 
*Summary of Study by: Betty Hausrath, FSU Art Education 

Senior, West Palm Beach, Florida, Betty is one of 16 art 


education major interns who participated in this study. 
Instructor: Julia Schwartz. 


operate with recreation department in helping 
students to paint Hallowe’en scenes on windows 
down town after school”. 

School No. 7b: The art teacher was present in 
this school only two days of the week. While 
there she was scheduled to teach special art 
classes each hour. This school included grades 
10, 11 and 12 and had about 22 teachers. The 
total number of requests during a 7-week period 
was six. They were as follows: “make a football 
poster” by the coach, “design a school flag which 
the Home Economics students are to make” by 
the physical education teacher, “make a crown 
for the Home Coming Queen” by the physical 
education teacher, “serve on a committee to 
judge the Home Coming Parade” by the prin- 
cipal and “talk’on preparation for college” by 
the students. 

School No. 8b: The art teacher taught a full 
load of classes of elective art and had no “free” 
or planning time allowed her. This school had 
grades 8, 9, 10, 11, and 12 with a total of over 
50 teachers. The requests over a 7-week period 
were more than we could take care of. The stu- 
dents asked for “help with work for other classes 
in order to earn extra credit such as shapes for 
math class, maps and booklet covers”. The teach- 
ers asked for help in: “arranging Thanksgiving 
baskets, bulletin boards, and flowers; sugges- 
tions for designing the Chemistry room; doing 
special displays for the library; make COLLEGE 
DAY signs; decorate for the annual SNOW BALL 
DANCE; and construct scenery for plays and help 
to make-up the students”. 


Summary of our total findings: 

1. In every school requests were made of the 
art teacher, though they varied from 3 in one 
JHS of 50 teachers over a 7-week period to 54 
in one elementary school of about 40 teachers 
in that same length of time. In one SHS the re- 
quests were so numerous that all of them could 
not be taken care of. 


Greatest Convenience Ever Offered to 


of Drawing ink — 
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2. Generally, there were more requests made 
of the elementary art teacher than were made 
of the secondary art teacher. However, the sec- 
ondary art teacher received more requests from 
community agencies than the elementary art 
teacher. 


3. Requests of the elementary art teacher 
were more related to the classroom situation 
whereas the secondary school requests were 
largely “extra curricular”. 


4. The requests in several elementary schools 
suggest that a broad art program was in the 
process of development. For example, requests 
for 3-dimensional activities as paper sculpture 
turkeys, construction of a loom, making of cos- 
tumes and modeling clay figures outnumbered 
the 2-dimensional activities as drawing and 
painting. 

5. Every school had some “seasonal idea” re- 
quests though in one elementary school the art 
program seemed to exist mainly to serve this 
need. ~ 

6. There seemed to be less requests from 
classroom teachers and others in situations where 
the art teacher functioned on a rigid schedule 
as compared to the number of requests coming 
from situations with flexible schedules for art 
teachers. The requests from rigid schedules were 
rarely correlated with class work whereas in 
flexible schedule situations this was not so true. 
More secondary art teachers are on rigid sched- 
ules than elementary art teachers. 

7. Requests differed in “quality” as well as 
quantity. Requesting the art teacher, for ex- 
ample, to “design a school flag which the Home 
Economics students are to make” would not, we 
feel, be of as high quality a request as asking 
her to “help the Home Economics students to 
use scrap material in designing and printing 
fabrics for their own use”. The latter request 


places value on thinking, problem-solving and 
originality on the part of the students. 


Conclusions drawn from the study: 


1. This study indicated to us that there is a 
great variation among schools especially with 
regard to what might be expected of us when 
we go out into the schools to teach. We will al- 
ways need to plan in terms of existing situations 
and not come in with a rigid plan of our own. 


2. The elementary teacher seems to have a 
broader background and is more aware of the 
use of art in her teaching than is the secondary 
teacher. The latter seems so specialized in her 
field that she does not seem to see values of 
other areas as art in her work with students. 


3. Where allowance has been made for a 
“free period” or “planning time” requests seem 
to correlate more with class work. In planning 
the art program, then, provision should be made 
for opportunity for teachers to make requests 
of the art teacher. 


4. The number and quality of requests might 
indicate the degree of acceptance or rejection of 
the art program in the schools by the community. 


5. The type of request might well reflect the 
classroom teacher's current interests, ideas and 
understanding of art education. Therefore, the 
art teacher should note the requests made and 
consider them seriously. She should use them 
as a point of departure to improve the existing 
art education program. 

6. This study has limitations. First, the num- 
ber of situations covered was small and may not 
have been representative of the over-all picture. 
Second, our own limitations must be considered. 
Then, too, equally as important is the matter of 
how these requests were fulfilled, particularly, in 
the minds of the person who made the request. 
This might be another and as valuable a study 
as we have reported here. 


SIXTY CENTS 


The British Magazine with the World-Wide Readership! 
A Specimen Copy Will Be Sent FREE to Any Art School 


Subscription 


$6.00 Per Year The Artist Publishing Company, Ltd. 


51 Piccadilly, London, W.I., England 


ON TOP Prams 


Specity 


WATER COLORS, CRAYONEX, 
COLORED CHALK, TEXTILE COLORS, DEK-ALL 
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The Fund for the Advancement 
of Education 

Committee on High School Teacher Fellowships 

655 Madison Avenue, New York 21, N. Y. 

Program for High School Teacher Fellowships 

1955-56 

The Fund for the Advancement of Education 
is continuing its High School Teacher Fellowship 
program by offering approximately 200 fellow- 
ships to public secondary school teachers for the 
academic year 1955-56. The Fund hopes through 
these fellowships to strengthen secondary school 
classroom instruction and to stimulate wide- 
spread consideration of the purposes, the means, 
and the ends of the liberal studies in secondary 
education. Under this program each recipient will 
be enabled to devote a full academic year away 
from the classroom to activities designed to ex- 
tend his own liberal education and to improve 
his teaching ability. 

As in the past three years, individual awards 
will be made to able public secondary school 
teachers for the purpose of carrying forward a 
year’s program of self-development. This pur- 
pose might be furthered, for example, by an 
imaginative program of study, reading, or other 
original work, possibly in conjunction with other 
secondary schools, colleges, or universities, gov- 
ernment or industry. 

Fellowships are available in the humanities, 
the social studies and the natural sciences. The 
responsibility for designing the year’s program 
rests primarily upon the individual candidate. 
He is urged to seek advice and help from experi- 
enced persons in his own community or else- 
where. Strong preference will be given to appli- 
cations where both the individual and his school 
system are firmly committed to a program which 
gives promise of having an important impact 
on both the enrichment of the individual teacher 
and the improvement of teaching in the liberal 
studies 

All classroom teachers in junior and senior 
high schools who have the necessary qualifica- 
tions may enter the local competition. Eligibility 
for a fellowship is limited to teachers 1) who 
have taught at least three years and have de- 
voted at least half time to classroom teaching in 
each of the past three academic years, and 2) 


who will not have reached their fiftieth birthday 
by January 1, 1955. Previous recipients of Fund 
Fellowships are not eligible to apply. 

Forms for individual applicants, school super- 
intendents and for local nominating committees 
are being distributed to superintendents in all 
high school districts throughout the country. A 
limited number of additional forms may be ob- 
tained from the National Committee on High 
School Teacher Fellowships, 655 Madison Ave- 
nue, New York 21, New York. 

Individual applicants should not apply to the 
Fund for the Advancement of Education, but only 
to their superintendent of schools or local nomi- 
nating committee. 

The amount of the fellowship award will take 
into account the regular salary the teacher would 
receive during the school year (excluding sum- 
mer, night school, or other “extra” work), but not 
less than $3,000, and reasonable allotments for 
other expenses. Only costs of transportation with- 
in the United States may be covered by the grant, 
though a fellowship recipient may undertake for- 
eign travel at his own expense. 

Recommendations of the local committees 
must be mailed so as to reach the offices of the 
National Committee on High School Teacher Fel- 
lowships no later than March 15, 1955. Final 
announcement of all fellowship awards will be 
made on or about April 20, 1955. All inquiries 
or other communications concerning the program 
should be addressed to the National Committee 
on High School Teacher Fellowships, The Fund 
for the Advancement of Education, 655 Madison 
Avenue, New York 21, N. Y. 

Degree COURSES 


INSTITUTE | 
OF DESIGN | 


DESIGN (adv. etc.) 


B.S. and M.S. 


OF ILLINOIS INSTITUTE PHOTOGRAPHY 
OF TECHNOLOGY ART 
EDUCATION 
(M.S. only) 


Day and Evening Classes begin February 14, 1955. 
Registration: February 7 to 11, 1:00 to 8:00 P.M. 
WRITE FOR CATALOG J 
632 N. DEARBORN ST., CHICAGO 10, ILLINOIS 
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BOOK AND 
FILM REVIEWS 


HELEN CABOT MILES 


Boundary Lines color . . . sound . . . 10 min. 
Produced by Julian Bryan, International Film 
Foundation. Distributed by McGraw-Hill Book 
Co. Text Film Dep’t, 330 W. 42nd St., N. Y. 
Sale $120. Rental varies with local distributor. 
$2.50 to $4.00. 


Because this film has just been seen again by 
us, the reviewers, because its impact now is 
every bit as powerful as when first viewed some 
seven years ago, and because it is not listed in 
that useful and commendable publication FILMS 
ON ART (American Federation of Arts, 1952) nor 
even in the art section of other film catalogs, it 
seems justifiable to allot space to it here at this 
time. 

To us, it is an absolute masterpiece. Starting 
with a quick, abstract dramatization of the 
theme “a line is only an idea”, the film pro- 
ceeds, using imaginative drawing, color, sound, 
and narration, synthesized to perfection, to pre- 
sent a concept of timeless significance. Used with 
high school groups in English, Social Studies and 
Human Relations courses as well as Art (for this 
film is not a film about art, but rather a film as 
art) the response is always enthusiastic. Here, 
for example, are recent comments of Art Ap- 
preciation students: 

“How much more effective than a two hour 
speech on ‘love thy neighbor as thyself’ is a 
picture of the tall, somber bearers of the dead, 
shown as a natural outcome of greed and hate. 
Or, in contrast to this, the picture of two men 
clasping hands across the waves is worth more 
than a thousand words. And these pictures were 
probably more effective than even photographs 
would have been, for art can distort and exag- 
gerate for emphasis.” 

“The lines in this film were playing with my 
emotions . . . and the sound was as emotional 
as the lines.” 

“Simply dynamic! | have never been so im- 
pressed and overwhelmed with a picture.” 

Four stars for this one! Junior High and UP. 
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A summer study tour for teachers: 


ART 


history and creative workshop, 
July-August, 1955 
seven countries, seven weeks in 


EUROPE 


offered by Tyler School of Fine Arts, of 
Temple University, Philadelphia, Pa., with 


6 CREDITS 


under the personal direction of 
MR. ALDEN WICKS, 
painter and art historian. 


$898 


(plus tuition and registration fees $75) including all travel 
NY back to NY, good hotels, fine meals, visits, excursions, 
s, disc i , all incidental 


PARIS VERSAILLES CHARTRES ARLES 
AVIGNON NIMES CANNES’ VENCE 
ST. PAUL NICE CAPRI AMALFI PAESTUM 
SORRENTO POMPEJI NAPLES ROME 
ORVIETO ASSISi PERUGIA AREZZO _ PISA 
SIENA FLORENCE RAVENNA FERRARA 
PADUA VENICE VICENZA VERONA MILAN 
SIMPLON PASS RHONE GLACIER LUCERNE 
BASLE COLMAR STRASBOURG HEIDELBERG 
WORMS FRANKFURT BRUSSELS GENT 
BRUGES ANTWERP THE HAGUE HAARLEM 
AMSTERDAM LONDON OXFORD STRATFORD 


For the fourth consective year, Tyler School of Fine Arts of- 
fers this unusual program based on the fundamental experi- 
ence of meeting our artistic heritage in its original setting, 
so as to bring back to life the times and the spirit that created 
the greatest works of art, from early ages to the present. 


A series of basic lectures on shipboard will introduce the pro- 
gram on land, consisting of visits to the fabulous galleries, 
palaces and cathedrals in seven European countries, to work- 
shops of potters, glass- blowers and other craftsmen, to spe- 
cial exhibiti dios, theatres, operas, and to striking ex- 
amples of modern architecture. Periods of concentrated study 
will alternate with time set aside for sketching in spots of rare 
scenic beauty or rich in invaluable art treasures, and these two 
activities will still leave enough opportunities for relaxation 
in the Alps and on seashores, and for independent explora- 
tions in some of Europe’s most significant intellectual centers. 


For complete particulars and enrollment blanks write 


STUDY ABROAD, INC. 
250 W. 57th St., New York 19, N. Y.—JU 6-3608 
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N. A. E. A. STANDING COMMITTEES, 1953-1955 


ACCREDITATION 

1. L. deFRANCESCO, Co-Chairman, Dir. of Art 
Ed., S.T.C., Kutztown, Pa. 

CLIFTON GAYNE, JR., Co-Chairman, Chrm., Dept. 
of Art Ed., Univ. of Minn., Minneapolis. 

ALICE BAUMGARNER, Dir. of Art Ed., State House 
Annex, Concord, N. H. 

STANLEY CZURLES, Dir., Art Ed. Div., State Univ., 
Buffalo, N. Y. 

ELLIOT A. EVANS, Santa Barbara Coll., Univ. of 
Cal., Santa Barbara. 

BARTLETT HAYES, Jr., Dir., Addison Gallery, 
Phillips Academy, Andover, Mass. 

JOSEPH MARINO-MERLO, Dept. of Art, Ala. 
Polytechnic Inst., Auburn. 

REINO. RANDALL, Instr. in Art, Wash. S. C., El- 
lensburg. 

HAROLD RICE, Dean, Moore Inst. of Art, Phila., 
Pa. 

LILLIAN von STORCH, State Dir. of Art, State 
Dept. of Ed., Providence, R. |. 
ARMY ARTS & CRAFTS 

CHARLES M. ROBERTSON, Chairman, Asso. Prof., 
Art Ed., Pratt Inst., Brooklyn. 

LUCIA CORBIN, Chm., Art Dept., Roosevelt H. 
S., Atlanta, Ga. 

STANLEY DRABINOWICZ, 528 Michigan Ave., 
Evanston, Ill. 

MARGARET C. HOLMAN, 273 E. Rosewood Ave., 
San Antonio, Tex. 

JOHN BLAIR MITCHELL, Chm., Art Dept., S.T.C., 
Towson, Md. 

ESAU MOTOVITCH, Woodrow Wilson H.S., Wash- 
ington, D. C. 
ART EDUCATION IN RURAL AREAS 

PHYLLIS K. LOGAN, Chairman, 3220 E. 4th St., 
Tucson, Ariz. 

ALICE A. BAUMGARNER, State Dept. of Ed., State 
House Annex, Concord, N. Hampshire. 

MARJORIE J. BILLOWS, 4548 N. Chelsea Lane, 
Bethesda 14, Md. 

CALVIN COUNTRYMEN, E. Ill. S. C., Charleston, 
il. 

OLIVE S. DeLUCE, 928 College Ave., Maryville, 
Mo. 

MARY C. GILL, 420 Washington St., Hacketts- 
town, N. J. 


HAZEL M. HARRISON, 3 Pleasant Ave., Sanford, 
Me. 

JEAN JOHNSON, R. D. No. 2, Somerset, Pa. 

MANFRED KEILER, Dept. of Art, Morrill Hall, Un. 
of Nebr., Lincoln 8 

GEORGE T. MILLER, State Director of Art Ed., 
Dept. of Publ. Instr., Harrisburg, Pa. 

KATHERINE H. NUNEZ, Plant City Elem. Schools, 
Plant City, Fla. 

MARGARET PEDERSON, Dir. of Art Ed., P. S. 
Sioux City, la. 

MARY M. SCHMITT, 1123 W. 23rd St., Cedar 
Falls, la. 
COLLEGE TEACHERS OF ART 

JOHN W. OLSEN, Co-Chairman, Coord. of Art, 
Long Beach S. C., Long Beach, Cal. 

REID HASTIE, Co-Chairman, Asso. Prof., Art Ed., 
University of Minnesota, Minn. 

FLORENCE D. CONLON, Asso. Prof., Art Ed., 
S.T.C., Fitchburg, Mass. 

STANLEY A. CZURLES, Dir., Art Ed., State Un. of 
N. Y., Coll. for Tchrs., Buffalo 22. 

CLIFTON GAYNE, JR., Head, Art Ed. Dept., Univ. 
of Minn., Minneapolis. 

HARRY G. GUILLAUME, la. S.T.C., Cedar Falls, la. 

MARY LEATH THOMAS, Dept. of Art, U. of Ga., 
Athens. 

ERNEST ZIEGFELD, Dir. of Art Ed., State Univ., 
T. C., New Platz, N. Y. 


CURRICULUM MATERIALS 

GRATIA B. GROVES, Chairman, Dir. of Instr., Bd. 
of Ed., Charleston, W. Va. 

ARCHIE E. BAUMAN, Dir. of Art Ed., P.S., Cedar 
Rapids, la. 

LULA BELL BLACK, Teacher, P.S., Birmingham, 
Ala. 

CARRIE DAWSON, Art Consultant, P.S., E. St. 
Louis, Ill. 

LUCILLE DURFEE, Supv. of Art, Phoenix, Ariz. 

ELIZABETH EFFINGER, Art Ed. Supv., Pasadena 
City Schools, Pasadena, Cal. 

GLADYS GAZARIAN, Art Tchr., H.S., of Ind. Arts, 
mY. 


RUTH E. HALVORSEN, Art Ed. Supv., Portland 
City Schools, Portland, Ore. 

HARRIET HIGGINS, Asst. Supv., F.&l. Arts, 32 
Spring St., Springfield, Mass. 
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SUE IRWIN, Art Ed. Supv., San Francisco City 
Schools, San Francisco, Cal. 

HELEN MORTENSEN, 1111 W. 60th St., Los An- 
geles, Cal. 

VINCENT POPOLIZIO, State Art Supv., Albany, 


HELEN C. ROSE, Supv. of Art Ed., P.S., Rich- 
mond, Va. 

DORIS STANDERFER, Coord. of Art Ed., Stockton 
City Schools, Stockton, Cal. 
CONSTITUTION STUDY 

EDWIN ZIEGFELD, Chairman, Head, Dept. F.&l. 
Arts, T.C., Columbia Univ., N. Y. C. 27. 

CATHERINE M. BALDOCK, Roanoke City P.S., 
Roanoke, Va. 

STANLEY CZURLES, Dir., Art Ed., St. Univ. of N. 
Y., Coll. of Teachers, Buffalo. 

CHARLES DAWSON, Supv. of Art, H. S., Harri- 
son, N. Y. 

GEORGE S. DUTCH, Prof. of Art, Peabody Coll. 
for Tchrs., Nashville, Tenn. 

CLIFTON GAYNE, JR., Chrm., Dept. of Art Ed., 
Univ. of Minn., Minneapolis. 

RUTH E. HALVORSEN, Supv. of Art, P.S., Port- 
land, Ore. 

DAWN KENNEDY, Instr., Art Dept., Ala. Wom- 
an’s Coll., Montevallo. 

JACK STOOPS, Asst. Prof. of Art, Univ. of Call., 
Los Angeles. 
EXECUTIVE SECRETARY COMMITTEE 

MARION QUIN DIX, Chairman, Dir. of Art Ed., 
Elizabeth, N. J. 

BERT CHOLET, Higgins Ink Co., 271—9th St., 
Brooklyn 15. 

1. L. deFRANCESCO, Dir. of Art Ed., S.T.C., Kutz- 
town, Pa. 

IVAN E. JOHNSON, Fla. State Univ., Tallahassee. 

WILLIAM MILLIKEN, Binney & Smith, 380 Madi- 
son Ave., N. Y. 17. 

EDWIN ZIEGFELD, T.C., Columbia Univ., N. Y. 27. 

SARA JOYNER, State Dir. of Art, Richmond, Va. 
EDITORIAL BOARD 

JACK ARENDS, Editor, Asst. Prof. of Art, T. C., 
Columbia Univ., N. Y. C. 

GERTRUDE ABBIHL, Co.-Chm., Art Dept., Wheel- 
ock Coll., Boston. 

RUTH E. HALVORSEN, Art Supv., Portland, Ore. 

YOULDEN HOWELL, Supv. of Art, City Schools, 
Pasadena, Cal. 


DAWN KENNEDY, Ala. College, Montevallo. 

THOMAS LARKIN, lowa S.T.C., Cedar Falls. 

JOSEPH MARINO-MERLO, Prof. of Art, Ala. Poly- 
technic Inst., Auburn. 

MARY PRENDERGAST, Art Tchr., P.S., Elizabeth, 
N. J. 

RONALD WILLIAMS, Prof. of Art, N. Texas S. C., 
Denton. 
INFORMATIONAL STUDIES 

PAULINE JOHNSON, Chairman, Asst. Prof. of 
Art, Univ. of Wash., Seattle. 

LUCIA CORBIN, H.S. Tchr., 1320 Burlington Rd. 
N.E, Atlanta, Ga. 

JEROME HAUSMAN, Ohio State Univ., Columbus. 

ROBERT IGLEHART, Chm., Art Ed. Dept., N. Y. U., 
N. Y. 

ROBERT H. JOHNSTON, Art Tchr., Theo. Roose- 
velt Jr. H.S., Elizabeth, N. J. 

MARION E. MILLER, Dir. of Art Ed., Denver H.S., 
Denver, Colo. 

JOHN OLSEN, Coord. of Art, Long Beach S. C., 
Long Beach, Cal. 

VIRGINIA PURCELL, Chm., Art Dept., Chapman 
College, Los Angeles. 

ELIZABETH STILLWAGEN, Supv. of El. Art, 509 
E. Walnut St., Springfield, Mo. 

JACK STOOPS, Asst. Prof. of Art, Univ. of Cal., 
W. Los Angeles. 
MOTION PICTURES 

WALTER JOHNSON, Chairman, Asso. Prof. of 
Drawing, Univ. of Ill., Urbana. 

JACK BOOKBINDER, Spec. Asst., Art, Bd. of Ed., 
Phila., Pa. 

CLAIRE HAGGERTY, Art Tchr., 706 Wyoming, 
Elizabeth, N. J. 

REID HASTIE, Prof. of Art Ed., Univ. of Minn., 
Minneapolis. 

ELIZABETH MACK, 400 Addison Apartments, 
Charlotte, N. Car. 

J. ALLEN PAWLING, Asso. Prof., Art Ed., S.T.C., 
Kutztown, Pa. 

VIRGINIA PURCELL, Head, Art Dept., Chapman 
College, Los Angeles. 

PAULI TOLMAN, Supv. of Art, Bd. of Ed., Los 
Angeles. 

WARD YOURY, Asst. Prof. of Art, Long Beach 
S. C., Long Beach, Cal. 

GLADYS GAZARIAN, Art Teacher H. S. of Ind. 
Arts, New York City. 
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GEORGE CONRAD, Chairman, Ill. S.T.C., Nor- 
mal, Ill. 

A. DOROTHEA ALSTON, Supv. of Art, Bd. of Ed., 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 

ESTELLE BARKEMEYER, 904 Pauline St., New Or- 
leans, La. 

MILDRED CALLAWAY, Supv. of Art, P.S., Moun- 
tain Lakes, N. J. 

1. L. deFRANCESCO, Dir. of Art Ed., S.T.C., Kutz- 
town, Pa. 

EDITH M. HENRY, Supv. of Art Ed., P.S., Den- 
ver, Colo. 

RUTH JOHNSON, 3537 Farmdale Ave., Los An- 
geles. 

JOSEPH MARINO-MERLO, Ala. Inst., Auburn. 

LUCILLE ROBERT, Art Tchr., Beverly Hills H.S., 
Los ‘Angeles. 


NATIONAL LEGISLATIVE 


JOHN B. MITCHELL, Chairman, Chm., Art Dept., 
S.T.C., Towson, Md. 

WILLIAM BEALMER, Dir. of Art Ed., Dept. of 
P. |., Springfield, Ill. 

ELLADORA FURBUSH, 984 Old Mill Rd., Pasa- 
dena, Cal. 

HAROLD LINDERGREEN, Dir., Castle Hill Art Cen- 
ter, Boston. 

MARY ADELINE McKIBBIN, Dir. of Art Ed., Pitts- 
burgh, Pa. 

JULIA SCHWARTZ, Tchr. in Art Ed., 525 W. Park, 
Tallahassee, Fla. 

ARCHIE M. WEDEMEYER, 750 Eddy St., San 
Francisco. 

LEON WINSLOW, Dir. of Art, Baltimore. 


NOMINATING COMMITTEE 


1. L. deFRANCESCO, Chairman, Dir. of Art Ed., 
S.T.C., Kutztown, Pa. 

HOWARD F. CONANT, S.T.C., Buffalo, N. Y. 

JOSEPH MARINO-MERLO, Ala. Polytechnic Inst., 
Auburn, Ala. 

REINO RANDALL, Central Wash. College of Ed., 
Ellensburg. 

BERNICE V. SETZER, Dir. of Art, P. S., Des Moines, 
la. 
POLICY 

1. L. deFRANCESCO, Chairman, Dir. of Art Ed., 
S.T.C., Kutztown, Pa. 


CATHERINE M. BALDOCK, Roanoke City P. S., 
Roanoke, Va. 

DALE GOSS, Dir. of Art Ed., Seattle, Wash. 

WALDEMAR JOHANSEN, Dir. of Art, San Fran- 
cisco S. C., San Francisco 2. 

MARY ADELINE McKibbin, Dir. of Art, Pittsburgh, 
Pa. 

STUART R. PURSER, Head, Dept. of Art, Univ. 
of Fla., Gainesville, Fla. 

HAROLD A. SCHULTZ, Prof. of Art Ed., Univ. of 
ill., Urbana. 

EDWIN ZIEGFELD, Head, Dept. of F. & |. Arts, 
T.C., Columbia Univ., N. Y. 27. 
PROFESSIONAL RELATIONS 

MARIE LARKIN, Chairman, Asso. Prof., Harris 
S.T.C., St. Louis, Mo. 

LUCILLE ADAMS, Supv. of Art, P.S., Tulsa, Okla. 

ELIZABETH FRANKLIN, Ed. Counselor, Art Center 
School, Los Angeles. 

ORA GATTI, Dir. of Art, 32 Franklin St., Wor- 
cester, Mass. 

GLADYS GAZARIAN, Art Tchr., H.S. of Ind. Arts, 
N. Y. 

GRATIA B. GROVES, Supv., Art Ed., Kanawha 
Co. Schools, Charleston, W. Va. 

HARRIET HIGGINS, Art Supv., 32 Spring St., 
Springfield, Mass. 

ETHEL LATTA, Bd. of Ed., Elgin, Ill. 

WILLIAM MILLIKEN, c/o Binney & Smith Co., 
380 Madison Ave., N. Y. 17. 

EUGENIA NOWLIN, Crafts Spec., U. S. Army, 
Washington, D. C. 

CHARLES ROBERTSON, Asso. Prof. of Art Ed., 
Pratt Inst., Brooklyn, N. Y. 

B. J. ROONEY, Dir. of Art, Bd. of Ed., Buffalo, 

MARY BETH WACKWITZ, Consultant, Art Ed., 
Prince George’s Co., Upper Marlboro, Md. 
EDWIN ZIEGFELD, Head, Dept. of F.&I. Arts, T.C., 
Columbia Univ., N. Y. 27. 

PUBLICATIONS STUDY 

JOSEPH MARINO-MERLO, Chairman, Prof. of 
Art, Ala. Polytechnic Inst., Auburn. 

1. L. deFRANCESCO, Dir. of Art Ed., S.T.C., Kutz- 
town, Pa. 

MARGARET ERDT, Supv. of Art, Bd. of Ed., San 
Diego, Cal. 

KELLEY FEARING, Instr. of Art, Univ. of Texas, 
Austin. 
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MARY GODFREY, Asst. Art Supv., State of Va., 
Richmond. 

THOMAS J. LARKIN, lowa S.T.C., Cedar Falls. 

HAROLD LOFGREN, Prof. of Art, S.T.C., Buffalo, 
N. Y. 

HELEN MILES, Art Tchr., Newton H.S., Newton- 
ville, Mass. 

FRANCES NUGENT, Museum Instr. in Art, L.A. 
Co. Museum, Los Angeles. 

D. KENNETH WINEBRENNER, Prof. of Art, S.T.C., 
Buffalo, N. Y. 


REGIONAL DEVELOPMENT 

HOWARD McCONEGHEY, Chairman, 578 Re- 
servoir Rd., Socorro, N. Mex. 

MARIE ALLEN, L. S. U., Baton Rouge, La. 

DALE GOSS, Dir. of Art Ed., Seattle, Wash. 

ALEXANDER MASLEY, Univ. of New Mex., Al- 
buquerque. 

WILLIAM H. MILLIKEN, JR., Binney & Smith, N. 
¥: €, 

JEAN O. MITCHELL, Yonge Lab. School, Univ. of 
Fla.,~ Gainesville. 

HAROLD SCHULTZ, Univ. of Ill., Urbana. 

DORIS STANDERFER, Stockton Univ. School Dist., 
Stockton, Cal. 

EDWIN ZIEGFELD, T.C., Columbia Univ., N. Y. 27. 


RESEARCH (1954 Yearbook) 


MANUEL BARKAN, Chairman, Asso. Prof., Art 
Ed., Ohio State Univ., Columbus. 

REID HASTIE, Prof. of Art Ed., Univ. of Minn., 
Minneapolis. 

JEROME HAUSMAN, Ohio State Univ., Columbus. 

EDITH M. HENRY, Supv., Art Ed., P.S., Denver, 
Colo. 

VINCENT LANIER, 1828 Woodrow Ave., Los An- 
geles 41. 


TV. 
SARA JOYNER, Chairman, State Supv. of Art 
Ed., Richmond, Va. 


GOLD MEDAL 
Are Triple Tested! 


CRAYOLA® Wox Crayon CLAYOLA® For Modeling 
ARTISTA® Tempera Paint SHAW® Finger-Paint 
ARTISTA® Water Colors GENIE Handipaint® 
ARTISTA® Powder Paint AN-DU-SEPTIC® Chalks 


1. Time—! 
2. Laboratory —!/ 
3. Classroom—! 


BINNEY & SMITH INC. 
New York 17, N, Y. 


MILDRED FAIRCHILD, Asst. Prof., F.A., T.C., Co- 
lumbia Univ., N. Y. C. 

FLORA KREISLER, Art Tchr., P.S., Elizabeth, N. J. 

MARY ADELINE McKIBBIN, Dir., Art Ed., Bd. of 
Publ. Ed., Pittsburgh, Pa. 

CHARLES M. ROBERTSON, Asso. Prof. of Art Ed., 
Pratt Inst., Brooklyn. 

OLGA SCHUBKEGEL, 5927 Columbia Ave., Ham- 
mond, Ind. 

1955 YEARBOOK 

HORACE F. HEILMAN, Chairman, Prof. of Art Ed., 
S.T.C., Kutztown, Pa. 

LILLIAN CALCIA, Chm., F. A. Dept., S.T.C., New- 
ark, N. J. 

MILDRED FAIRCHILD, Asst. Prof. of F.A., T.C., 
Columbia Univ., N. Y. C. 

MARTIN FRIEDMAN, Art Instr., L. A. Jr. College, 
Los Angeles. 

PHILOMA GOLDSWORTHY, Supv. of Art, Bd. of 
Ed., San Jose, Cal. 

IVAN JOHNSON, Head, Art Ed. Dept., Fla. State 
Univ., Tallahassee. 

JEAN JOHNSON, 1670 S.W. 11th Terr., Miami, 
Fla. 

WILLIAM MAHONEY, Instructor, T.C., Columbia 
Univ., N. Y. C. 

INTERNATIONAL SCHOOL ART PROGRAM 

LUCILLE ADAMS, Chairman, Supv. of Art Ed., 
Board of Education, Tulsa, Okla. 

W. A. A.—MARJORIE GUDGEN, Art Consultant, 
Public Schools, Galveston, Tex; BARBARA 
DORR, Art Tchr., Public Schools, Ann Arbor, 
Mich.; MARION E. MILLER, Dir. of Art, Public 
Schools, Denver, Colo. 

(Complete committee personnel to be appointed 
by regional Presidents) 

STATE DIRECTORS OF ART EDUCATION 

ALICE BAUMGARNER, Co-Chairman, State Di- 
rector of Art, Concord, New Hampshire. 

SARA JOYNER, Co-Chairman, State Director of 
Art, Richmond, Virginia. 


THE “The best film for art instruc- 
tion that has yet come along,” 
TITAN— Virginia Murphy, Director of Art, 
New York City High Schools. 
CONTEMPORARY 
Michelangelo FILMS INC. 
16 mm Sound 13 East 37th Street 


Running time, 67 min. NEW YORK 16, N. Y. 
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A FUSION OF THE ARTS 
(Continued from page 4) 


Round presentation of “Bell, Book and Candle,” 
we discussed the work of the day and the roles 
that each might play in fostering art’s meanings. 
Through teaming rain, the towns-people came 
and joined us as we met in the huge cafeteria 
to see the play. The band played away, the 
conductor tooted the horn and a student waved 
the baton. For the while we imagined ourselves 
in a choice theatre of New York City’s Broadway. 
After theatre, coffee was served, and this ended 
the day. 

At our third general session, the audience 
joined in devotions and our guest speaker, Dr. 
L. Thomas Hopkins of Columbia University, spoke 
eloquently on “Building Human Values for To- 
day’s World.” We parted with new visions, each 
to his own, to journey back home. 

On our way home we stopped off at the Art 
Mart in town to purchase a print, a painting, a 
carving, a ceramic piece, or jewelry and went 
home to place the symbols of our choice in some 
favored spot. This was our first conference of 
the arts, a pioneering of sorts, of which the State 
Department of Education was sponsor. But the 
pioneering is not over! 

Another college in another city held its first 
Art Festival the week following, on 18th century 
art. It culminated in a fusion of the arts of this 
era. A junior college in southeast Virginia gave 
a Festival of the Arts in a modern manner and 
took it to one of its local churches to accommo- 
date the audience. The dance, music, art and 
drama were combined here. 

This summer, two workshops of classroom 
teachers were held in two different colleges. 
They combined the arts of music and the visual 
with education. They took tours to study the local 
architecture, they visited the shops to compare 
the utilitarian and decorative arts of the home 
with their own creations. They painted, carved, 
modeled and viewed their own works of art with 
new eyes. 

Yes, there are plenty of new frontiers in art 
to explore if we want to plan ahead to get a 
view of them. Perhaps you already have, but in 
Virginia it is a new venture, another view of a 
bright new art approach, in a fusion of the arts. 


WE COULD IF WE WOULD 
(Continued from page 9) 


Irma G. Middup, Coordinator of Art Education, 
Alameda County: “How do other county art su- 
pervisors operate in other states? What devices 
are others using to bring the world of art to iso- 
lated communities?” 

These three quotes tend to confirm a sincere 
belief that the art teachers of America have 
many and varied problems. They are reaching 
out for an opportunity to get help from each 
other. They are anxious to share their successes. 
If the N.A.E.A. can meet this challenge, the fu- 
ture will be bright. There is one thing that is cer- 
tain: We could if we would. 


Our graduates are in demand! Founded 
in 1844, 110th year, America’s oldest 
school of art for women. Four year pro- 
fessional degree and diploma programs. 
Special classes for teachers. Children’s 
Saturday Icasses. Internationally famous 

INSTITUTE artist-instructors. G.I. and State approved. 
Low tuition; endowed. Scholarships. Mod- 
ern dormitories, dining rooms. Physician 
in att Cc lor and Pl 
services. For free illustrated write: 
Dr. Harold R. Rice, Dean, 1400 Master St. 
at N. Broad, Philadelphia 21, Pa. 


SCHOOL ARTS 


PRINTERS BUILDING e WORCESTER 8, MASSACHUSETTS 


By Maitland E. Graves 


The Art School, Pratt In- 
The ART of stitute. Second Edition. 


COLOR 439 pages, $6.50. 


aed An orderly, clear, and simple 
analysis of the elements and 
DESIGN principles upon which all visual 


art is based. 


BOOK COMPANY, INC. 


330 West 42nd Street New York 36, N. Y. 
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The Art School 


DAY COURSES LEADING TO THE 
FOLLOWING DEGREES: 


Bachelor of Science 
in Art Teacher Education 


Bachelor of Fine Arts 
in Advertising Design 
in Illustration 


in Interior Design 
Bachelor of Industrial Design 


Master of Science 
in Art Education 


Master of Industrial Design 


JAMES C. BOUDREAU, DEAN 


215 Ryérson St. Brooklyn 5, N. Y. 
MAin 2-2200 


INDIAN CRAFTS 


Just Published! 


AN IMPORTANT BOOK FOR 
THOSE ENGAGED IN ART EDUCATION 


GROWTH OF ART 
IN AMERICAN SCHOOLS 


By FREDERICK M. LOGAN 


University of Wisconsin 


A broad survey of the ideas, men, and 
movements which have contributed to the 
present teaching of art in America, in 
pubic schools, art schools, colleges and 
universities. 


“I know of no publication which has 
so thoroughly shown the development 
of art education in America and evalu- 
ated both movements and individuals 
so objectively.”—vicTor D’amico, Mu- 
seum of Modern Art 


310 pages $3.50 


HARPER & BROTHERS 
49 East 33d Street, New York 16, N. Y. 


These films are of value for their subject matter, ideas 
and motivation. The commentaries were prepared for 
junior high school and above. Produced by University 
of Minnesota. Photographed by Elmer Albenson. Script 
by Harry Webb. 


SEMINOLE INDIANS 


11 mins. Color. Sale $100. Rental $4.50 

As an artist sketches a field scene the commentator 
begins his story of the Seminole Indians. The film shows 
their homes and way of life. We see them pursuing 
the arts and crafts originated by their ancestors. Heavy 
strings of beads and elaborate silver jewelry together 
with their bright color clothing shows evidence of their 
love of color and beauty. 


PUEBLO ARTS 

11 mins. Color. Sale $100. Rental $4.50 
This film shows the continuation of ancient forms of 
arts and crafts. Primitive methods of molding and firing 
pottery. Designs express the makers own ideas of life, 
religion and nature. Impact of today’s artistic concepts 
also shown. 


NAVAJO COUNTRY 

11 mins. Color. Sale $100. Rental $4.50 
Presents in clear and interesting manner the life of an 
American nomadic people. We see them carding, spin- 
ning and weaving patterns using only primitive tools, 
while others make jewelry with semi-precious stones 
and silver from Mexico. 


International 


Film Bureau Inc. 


57 E. Jackson Blvd., 
Chicago 4, Ill. 


GOOD NEWS 
IN ART EDUCATION— 


we mean the new 


JUNIOR ARTS & ACTIVITIES 


® Ideas for use in elementary, junior high and 

senior high schools 

Things to work with, things to do, techniques, 

theory of creative art education 

How to integrate creative art activities with 

social studies, literature and other subjects 

Illustrated reports of classroom experiences you 

can adapt for your students 

® Features for your bulletin board—ART APPRE- 
CIATION SERIES, JUNIOR ART GALLERY, WHAT 


EDUCATORS SAY 


These and many other 
stimulating, helpful 
features appear in 
every issue. 


10 big issues AND ACTIVITIES 
per year: $5.00 


SUBSCRIBE TODAY! 
JONES PUBLISHING CO. 


542 N. Dearborn St. 
Chicago 10, Ill. 
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A Century of Service to 
Art Education 


WEBER 


.. LOOth year 


F, i ne ISS 


Artist 
Quality COLORS | 


OIL—WATER—TEMPERA—PASTEL 
ARTIST MATERIALS — 


Artist and Drawing Materials 
Catalogue Vol. 700 to Teachers 
and Schools, on request 


WEBER 


Manufacturing Artists’ Colormen, Since 1853 : 
PHILADELPHIA 23, PA. 

St. Lovis 1, Mo. Baltimore 1, 
_-Patronize Your Nearest Weber Dealer 


latest teaching projects in... 


PAINTING 
SKETCHING 
CERAMICS 
HANDICRAFTS 
APPLIED ART 
NEW MEDIA 


prepared by America’s top educators . as 


A practical and factual bimonthly for creative 
artists and for professionals who teach. Every 
second NAEA member reads DESIGN . . . do 
you? 


$4.00 per year 


($3.60 to members of NAEA 
when remitted with order) 


DESIGN 337 s. high 


columbus, ohio 


A NEW AID TO TEACHING Oll PAINTING | . 
| SET OF ART OIL. COLORS WITH A 


HOBBY PAINTER’S 


The ideal low-cost outfit té 
get students started with oil 
A plete outfit containing 
8 tubes of the most usefuj 
/ colors, 2 brushes, linseed off} 
turpentine, and palette. 


ony compete; 

INCLUDING 
COLOR 
MIXING 
GUIDE 


Entirely new in the art training field. Teaches to mix, blend and 
shade with a minimum of personal instruction. Any student can 
learn to match any color he sees. A boon to busy art teachers. 
SCHOOLS MAY PURCHASE COLOR MIXING GUIDES 
SEPARATELY FOR CLASS ROOM USE—Sell for 25¢ each. 


PERMANENT PIGMENTS, INC. 
2700 HIGHLAND AVENUE, CINCINNATI 12, OHIO 


A NEW ART MEDIUM... 


No art curriculum is complete unless it includes the 
newest and most exciting art medium—the Flo-master. 
This “miracle pen with the FELT tip” produces tones 
varying from the lightest tint to the deepest shade— 
and lines from a hair’s breath to a % inch stroke. 
It comes with four sizes of felt tips — easily inter- 
changed. 


Is it any wonder that art teachers in schools through- 

out America are so enthusiastic about this new ver- — 
satile art tool which permits an unlimited variation 

in techniques! They have found it ideal for classroom 

and “location” studies. Actually, the Flo-master is 

a whole artist’s kit in one pocket-size unit. 


Use it for sketching, illustrating, designing, letter- 
ing, cartoons, layouts —for preparing flash cards, 
posters, charts, maps. Flo-master 
Inks — instant-drying, waterproof, 
smudge-proof — available in 8 
colors including black. 


FLO-MASTER 
ART BULLETIN 


Write for your 


FELT TIP PEN 


‘ORA HER, STUDEN NO CRAFTSMAN 
SELF INSTRUCTING COLOR MIXING GUIDE 
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